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COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, NO. IX. 
CLOTHING AND DIET. 
Tue earth is the parent of us all: her breasts 


are inexhaustible : the Farmer is her first born : 
and yet, how often does he forfeit her blessing ! 
Nye ry man who tills the ground, and who eudeav- 
y's not to live, as much as possible, upon the 
productions of his own labor, is guilty of this 
extravagance. The Merchant may indulge in 
foreign luxuries, may eat, drink and wear, such 
articles as are not the growth and manufacture of 
his own country, as he imports them, and as they 
come cheaper to him, than to those who buy of 
him, and consume the greater part of them. And 
the Mechanic, from his profession, is obliged to 
live upon the productions of other men’s labors; 
but the Farmer is the most independent man in 
world, as he may raise every article for his own 
consumption—bread, milk, pork, beef, butter and 
cheese, potatoes, wool, flax, cider, beer,—and 
what other good things can he then stand in need 
of? You will say, prehaps, a little’ cotive, a little 
tea, sugar, rum, &ec. IT acknowledge, that those 
little things, all but the last mentioned, may now 
and then be indulged in; provided the Farmer, 
and his family, will be contented to perform a 
considerable portion of extraordinary labor, and 
to use these things more economically, or sparing- 
ly, through the year. For rum, freely used, will 
soon reduce, and render poor, the most wealthy 
Farmer. If he should expend but one gallon per 
week, from the spring to the last of autumn, seven 
months only—it will form a direct tax, of 14 or 
15 dollars; and which is more, perhaps, than 
all his state, country, town and parish taxes put 
together. I have said a direct tax; and it often 
proves as heavy an evil indirectly! that is to say, it 
takes time to run to the shops for it; it takes time 
to sit and chat over it ; and it takes time to recover 
from the baneful effects of it. For it gradually im- 
pairs the strength, as it weakens the powers of 
the stomach, and eventually brings on premature 
old age, to say nothing of the manifold contentions 
and quarrels excited by the use of it. Iam now 
speaking of this article used to excess, as it is but 
too commonly. In hot and sultry weather, a 
moderate portion of it, well diluted, six parts, at 
least, out of seven, with water, when the laborer is 
greatly fatigued, exceeding thirsty, and compelled to 
drink immoderately, may not be prejudicial; but 
even then, good cider and malt liquors, are much bet- 


ter and more salutary, both for the body and purse of 


ihe Farmer. Our fathers tilled the ground without it, 
were strong and vigorous, left their farms unmort- 
gaged, and died in a good old age. I wish I could 
say that their descendants had not acquired very 
different habits, not a little unhappy for themselves 
and for their children. When men of sixty, or 
seventy years of age, recollect the days of their 
youth, they cannot but remember how easy and 
independent their fathers past their days. When 


the Collector or Tax-gatherer came, and which 
was seldom oftener than once in a year, to receive 
their several assessments, he commonly found 
them laid up and ready for him. 


It was almost 


:| time for his due; 


i by. 


| 
| 
! 
| 


| seandalous in those who obliged him to eall a second 
and as to those persons who 
| were compelled by a course of law to pay their just 
debts, they fell into open and great disgrace there- 
And to what was this owing—to what causes, 
under God, were they indebted for their freedom, 
ease and independence, but their industry, and 
care against cortracting debts for luxuries, and 
for things noi necessary ; and to their making it an 
irrevocable rule, not to eat, drink, nor wear searce- 
ly any thing which was not raised on their farms, 
and which was not the fruit of their own labors. 
In those days, when the rites of hospitality were 
peculiarly attended to, rum, tea, &c. were hardly 
known: and the daughters of the most wealthy 
and independent farmers, the mothers of many of 
the more respectable persons now living in these 
States, seldom appeared in silks. And it would be 
highly advantageous to Farmers in these days, if 
they would endeavor to raise more on their lands 
for their own consumption, and to buy less of un- 
necessary articles imported from abroad, ‘That 
Farmer who has not money at interest, and who 
can only make both ends of the year meet by his 
own labors, before he purchases any superfluous 
article for his family, should look into his cellar, 
corn-barn, &c, and consider whether he has any, 
and how much grain, butter, cheese, &c. to spare 
over and above that portion which must be dis- 
posed of, to pay his laborers, taxes, and a number 
of incidental demands. Let him reflect upon the 
toil and labor those articles have cost him, which 
he will acknowledge to be very considerable, and 
more than enough to convince him of their value 
and importance. Let the extraordinary industry 
of the Farmer’s daughters, with the profit of a 
good yard of poultry, bear some kind of proportion 
to the luxuries he purchases ; and then he will not 
feel those expenses so heavily, and his affairs will 
continue to wear a good aspect. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
BEES. 

Mr. Eprror,—lI noticed in the 41st No. of the 
second volume of the Genesee Farmer, a commu- 
nication respecting the bee moth, which I think 
incorrect. As the raising of bees is of much im- 
portance, [ think that any information resulting 
from experience will be acceptable to your read- 
ers, and therefore I will give my method of treat- 
ment. 

Until experience had taught me better, I allow- 
ed my hives to be placed upon a board, as was the 
practice with my neighbors. By this treatment I 
lost several swarms, and others received much in- 
jury; for, unless the hive is nicely fitted to the 
board, the moth will deposit her eggs under the 
edge of the hive, and when they hateh, the worms 
are so very small that they will crawl into the 
hive during the night time, unperceived by the 
bees; and after they have located themselves, and 
spun a few webs over their habitation, they are 





seldom driven from it by the original proprietors. 

For five or six years past, my practice has been 
to support my hives upon small blocks or nails 
driven into the bottom of the hive, which shall pre- 
vent its coming within half an inch of the bottom 
hoard. The result of this practice has been favor- 








able, for I have not had a swarm injured in’ the 
least by moths since I adopted it. 1 suspect that 
a hive alluded to by Mr. AnpREws, was one in 
which the egg of the moth had been deposited 
previous to its being elevated. It is to be hoped 
that others who have paid attention to bees will 
give the results of their different experiments, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, that the most 


profitable method may be adopted. W. 
Sweden, Nov. 1832. 
Nore. I am trying some experiments with 


wheat, as regards the quantity to be sown, varying 
from one to two and a half bushels per acre, intend- 
ing to give the results to the public through the 
medium of your paper in due time. Ww. 





From Transactions of Horticuliural Society in Durham, &e. 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF PEAR AND APPLE 
TREES, AND KEEPING FRUIT IN WINTER. 

In winter pruning I cut all the long weak spurs, 
leaving the strong faithful buds in a regular man- 
ner. When my trees are in flower in the spring, 
and a frosty night happens, I wash the blow next 
inorning, before sun-rise, with cold water, throw- 
ing the water gently on the flower with the squirt, 
which washes the frost rind off, and keeps the 
flower from being damaged. 

When the fruit gets the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
I thin them to two on each spur; by doing so I 
seldom have any that drop off, and those left on 
get larger. The superabundant wood that the 
trees make in summer, I shorten back to three 
eyes in the end of June, by which means the sap 
flows to the fruit and spurs for the next season ; 
when these three eyes huve grown a few joints, | 
stop them again, and when done growing [ cut 
them close out, that the spurs for next season may 
get the free sun and air. I see some who let this 
superabundant wood grow on their trees until Au- 
gust, and the sap of the tree flowing to these use- 
less shoots, causes the fruit to be small, and weak- 
ens the buds for next season. 

When I observe the fruit on the trees to change 
from the dark green to a clear blush, I take them 
carefully from the tree, and lay a bass mat on the 
ground, and spread the fruit thereon. T let them 
remain in the sun about three days, which takes 
that moisture out of them that causes them to 
sweat, and they will keep longer when treated in 
this manner than when taken from the tree and 
When stored I find straw the 
Wa. Gray. 


immediately stored. 
best thing to lay them in. 





From the New-York Farmer. 
REARING OF POULTRY IN MEXICO, 
“ September, 1832 

Sir,—I cannot embark for Campeachy without 
relieving myself by telling you not a cock and bull, 
but a cock and chicken story, which may be of 
service to those farmers who supply our markets 
with poultry. 

The fondness of Spaniards for eggs and chiek- 
ens appears to be inherited to the full extent by 
their American descendants, as at every Indian 
hut which I have stopped at in Mexico, I could 
get one or the other in default of every thing else 
in the eating line, It is true they are not very 
scrupulous about the number of feathers which 
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covers the pollito, nor the days it has been free 
from the shell, but then you know you can eat the 
more of them, and pay accordingly. But to re- 
turn to my story. During the rainy season, the 
rivers of the State of Tobasco overflow the banks, 
and the little eminences become so many tempo- 
rary islands, to which all terrestrial animals retreat 
for shelter. On these little mounds, too, the in- 
habitants place their huts, and it is fine sport to 
go hunting in a canoe from one inlet to another 
all over the country. Monkeys, parrots, peccaries, 
snakes, in short all animals of a tropical climate, 
may be found in the same congregation. 

One afternoon, in the month of October, 1828, 
in company with the Vice-Governor of the State, 
I entered one of those huts aforesaid, to take some 
refreshments and rest, when I observed before the 
door a large cock with three or four dozen of 
chickens around him, engaged in all the occupa- 
tions usually appertaining to the hen, and appar- 
ently very proud of his office. Neither man, wo- 
man, child, pig, nor hen, would he suffer to mo- 
lest his little ones in the slightest degree, and he 
would occasionally cock his eye up towards the 
birds of prey in the air with a menacing gesture, 
as much as to say, “and you too had better keep 
at a respectful distance from my spurs.” The fol- 
lewing was the account of this phenomenon given 
me by my companion, Col. Estrada, 

“The cock is chosen to hatch the eggs, on ac- 
count of his superior size, and to take care of the 
chickens, on account of his superior strength, 
while the hen is thus left free to continue filling 
other nests. 'To qualify him to take her place, he 
is first rendered intoxicated by swinging him over 
and over in a hammock, under which tobacco is 
burat to keep him enveloped in the smoke. As 
soon as he becomes senseless and motionless, the 
feathers are stripped from his broad breast, and 
le is placed in a large nest with as many eggs in 
it as his body can cover, in the position taken by 
the hen herself while hatching. When he recovers 
from the stupor, the pressure of the warm eggs 
against his naked breast, seems to occasion an 
agreeable sensation, which detains him on the 
nest the full period of incubation. Why he con- 
tinues his care to the chickens after they escape 
from the shell, is best known to himself—but you 
see the fact before you, and the practice of thus 
substituting the male for the female is general in 

this country.” 
Now, Mr. Editor, all I ask of you and your 
readers is to try before you deny the truth of the 


story. Henry Perrine. 





From the Daily Albany Argus. 
A SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. NO. 1. 

Anp why not a school of agriculture, as well as 

a school of medicine, of law, or of divinity? The 
objects of education should be, not only to qualify 
youth for the discharge of civil and social duties, 
but to facilitate their knowledge in the particular 
business which is to form their employment in 
manhood, Agriculture is as necessary to the wants 
and comforts of life, as are the learned professions, 
and mainly contributes to our wealth and pros- 
perity. It gives employment to the mass of our 
population, and is the great business of our state. 
Politically and morally, it is the conservative 
organ of the body politic. The interests of all are 
consequently identified with its prosperity and 
improvements. Its pursuits are interwoven with 
the whole range of the natural sciences, and are as 


susceptible of being benefitted by their study and 
application, as are any of the civil employments of 
life. Why not extend, then, to this great branch 
of industry, that sort of education which is so 
eminently caleulated to multiply its products, and 
at the same time to raise the moral and intellectu- 
al standard of that class of our citizens, who from 
their numbers, must continue to control our politi- 
cal destinies, and give the impress to our character 
as a people? 

It will not be said, I trust, that manual labor is 
incompatible with mental improvement. ‘The ex- 
ercise which labor gives, is as essential to the de- 
velopment and energy of the mind, as it is to the 
health and muscular strength of the body. It 
stimulates the head to plan and the hands to exe- 
cute. Among those who truly deserve the appel- 
lation of the public benefactors, by their success- 
ful exertions to render the arts and sciences ben- 
ficial to society, our country can boast of a 
Franklin, a Rittenhouse, a Fulton, a Whitney, 
and others, who blended labor with study, and 
who either followed the plough, or toiled in the 
shop. 

Among the subjects submitted to the special in- 
quiry of a committee, by the State Agricultural 
Society, was that of the propriety of establishing 
an agricultural school, to give instruction in the 
theory and practice of husbandry. In anticipation 
of the report of this committee, Iam desirous of 
calling the public attention to the subject: and 
[ propose to point out, through the medium of 
your paper, Mr. Editor, some of the bearings 
which such a school is calculated to have upon 
the character, prosperity and happiness of the 
State 

The bounties, like the burthens of the State, 
should be shared proportionally by all classes of 
its population. This isnot now our case in regard 
to education. The benefits of the common school 
system, it is true, are dispensed with an equa! and 
impartial hand. But here the equality ceases, 
Those destined to toil for a livelihood, to clothe, 
to feed, and to enrich us by their labor, are turned 
off to shift for themselves, like the younger sons 
of an English Baron, without patrimony, while the 
public purses continue open to those who seem 
destined, by chance rather than by merit, to enjoy 
the peculiar distinctions in society. Our colleges 
and academies, which share liberally of the public 
bounty, are vestibules to the learned, not to the 
laborious employments,—to the few, not to the 
many. ‘The studies which they offer are not adapt- 
ed to the agricultural student ; because he should 
learn in youth that which he is to practice in man- 
hood. ‘These schools teach nothing practically in 
husbandry; nor are their scientific instructions 
adequately adapted to its uses. The interests of 
productive labor have but an incidental and preca- 
rious place among the studies of a college. The 
State has expended more than two millions of dol- 
lars, upon what I term professional schools ; but 
not a cent to advance, directly, the knowledge of 
the agriculturist, the artizan, or the manufacturer, 
beyond their common school instructions. Thus, 
on the score of justice and impartiality, the labor- 
ing classes have a right to claim, and the state are 
bound to grant them, an equivalent for these pro- 
fessional schools. 

The business of husbandry may be likened to 
the healing art. The farmer, as well as the phy- 
sician, may plod on mechanically, without the aid 
of study or science—happy, if you please, in his 














conceits and in his ignorance. Both may have 
tolerable success, by adopting the example of en- 
lightened neighbors, or following the impulse of 
their own discriminating minds ; yet both would 
do better were they to understand perfectly the 
organization and properties of the subjects upon 
which they are to operate, or are to employ, be 
those subjects animals, plants or earths—medicine 
or manure. Generations have been engaged in in- 
vestigating the business of both professions, and 
have handed down to us the result of their study 
and experience. These lessons of wisdom are 
considered indispensable to the student of medi- 
cine. They are no less beneficial to the student 
of agriculture. 

Aud what that is useful, it may be asked, is to 
be learned in an agricultural school, which cannot 
be acquired in our existing seminaries, or with a 
good farmer? This question I propose to answer 
in another number. B. 

-Vov. 1832. 
























From Steuart’s Planter’s Guide. 
TAKING UP AND TRANSPORTING TREES IN- 
TENDED FOR TRANSPLANTING. 


Ir there be any one thing more than another 
in the removal of trees that places the superiority 
of the preservative system in a striking point of 
view, it is the management of the roots. Few 
planters in the taking up of trees, make much 
account of rodts, provided that a large mass or 
ball of earth only adhere to them. Marshall, on: 
of the most judicious writers who has treated the 
subject, in giving directions on this point, says, that 
the length of the roots, properly speaking, shouli 
not be less than the fourth part of the whole 
heighth of the tree ; although probably for the 
want of the means of extricating them from the 
soil, he did not contemplate the possibility of ap- 
plying the rule to trees of any magnitude. Had 
he been better acquainted with vegetable physi- 
ology, he would have seen that by the law of na- 
ture, roots and branches must, in every case, be 
relative and correlative, and that the standard of 
judging with respect to roots is not the heighth of 
the plant, but the actual length of the side branch- 
es. If we mean that our subjects should fully 
possess the protecting properties, in respect to 
those important conservative organs, they must 
‘possess them relatively in such proportions, as 
nature confers on all trees, which are found to 
thrive in open exposures. 

Roots spread themselves in the ground in a wa\ 
nearly analagous to that in which branches spread 
themselves in the air, but with a far greater mul- 
tiplicity of ramification. From the principal root 
proceed the buds, that give rise to the primary 
rootlets ; and these again give off finer ramifica- 
tions, which are the true absorbents of the root. 
To take up such minute and diminutive shoots on 
the preservative principle, in any thing like an 
entire state, is obviously impossible, with the 
arboricultural implements now generally in use. 
Hence it became necessary to have something 
more effective ; and the tree-picker was some 
years since invented for this purpose, and is now 
used in Scotland by many persons, who have wit- 
nessed its extraordinary utility in my practice. 
This implement is of very simple structure, re- 
sembling the pick used by miners, but with only 
one point or prong, which forms an angle some- 
what more acute with the handle than the miner's 
pick. [See Plate, Fig. 4, N. E. Farmer, vol. xi. 
p. 169.] The head, which is of iron, and fifteen 
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inches long in the prong, is made extremely light, 
as also the wooden handle. The length of the 
jatter is two fect and a half, the entire iinplement 
weighing not more than about four and a half 
pounds. In fact, it ‘an scarcely be made too 
light for the purpose in question. 

Trees which have been cut round are more 
easily taken up than those that have never been 
30 prepared. The trench made during this ope- 
ration Serves as a sure guide to show the point to 
which the fibrous elongation has extended ; where- 
as in subjects which have undergone no such pre- 
paration, the roots must be judged of from other 
and sometimes more uncertam circuinstances, 
Every experienced workman is aware in examin- 
ing a tree that has never been prepared tor the 
purpose of taking it up, that in any tolerable root- 
ing-ground he will find the points of the roots, if 
not mechanically prevented, running out to the 
full extent of the branches, and sometimes still 
farther out. ILence, he should begin cautiously 
to try with the spade or picker, in order to dis- 
cover the extreme points of the rootlets. Wheth- 
er the roots he may lay bare belong to the plant, 
or to some other tree of the same species, he will 
ata glance perceive from what the workmen call 
“the feathering,” that is the portion of the capil- 
lary rootlets upon the primary rootlets and branch- 
es Which are always found pointing outwards 
from the body of the tree. 

Having ascertained where the extremities lie, 
the next step to be taken is to open a trench two 
or two and a half feet wide and cut down to the 
subsoil, or deeper should the roots have penetrat- 
ed so far. The bank is then to be undermined, 
in which the roots seem to lie, to the extent of 
eight or ten inches, in order to facilitate the 
operation of the picker. Two workmen are 
next to extricate or scratch up the 
while one is sufficient to throw out the mould, 
which in consequence falls down into the trench, 
and thus the workinen are distributed three 
and three together, according to the numer 
employed over the whole extent of the excavation. 
As every effort must be made to preserve the 
minutest fibres, and eapillary roots entire, the 
difference between an experienced and an inexpe- 
rienced workman is very striking in an operation 
of so much nicety ; andthe surprising dexterity 
which some men of ingenuity and attention ac- 
quire in this department, is as valuable to the em- 
ployer, as it is beautiful and interesting to the 
spectator who examines it. The main thing 
which the pickman has here to study, is never to 
strike across the roots, but as much as possible 
in the line of their elongation, always standing in 
the right line of divergence from the tree as a cen- 
tre; that is, in such a line or lines, as the rays of 
the sun are represented to describe, in emanat- 
ing from that luminous body. In. striking the 
picker into the ground which must sometimes 
be done pretty deeply, there is a certain dexter- 
ous stroke, more easily understood than described, 
which a superior workman knows how to give 
with the implement ; and that, when properly ap- 
plied, will more efficaciously and speedily discover 
and disengage the various bearings and raimifica- 
tions of the root than any other method. 

It is no easy matter, even in the freest soils, 


roois, 


so to disengage the fibrous and capillary roots of 


trees, as not to lacerate or disbark a considera- 
ble number of them, and yet perform the work 
with any tolerable despatch. But it is the process 


There are some departments of human labor, in 
which despatch and economy are nearly allied, 
and almost convertible terms, and where every one 
of course will study to promote the former as far as 
lies in his power. Butin the one in question, the 
ereatest deliberation, or at least the greatest caution 
is the truest saving that can be made, 





From the United States’ Gazette. 

‘“ NULLIFICATION AND PUMPKIN PIES.” 

In the midst of the clouds that surround us on 
all sides, and veil from us ‘the heavens above,” 
it is delightful to catch a glimpse of the cerulean, 
through a chink in the heavy masses— 

“The blue sky trembling through a cloud of perfect black.” 

We had intended to commence with the old 
comparison of deserts and oases, but the figure is 
worn out. As the revelation above referred to, is 
the accompanying communication to one who hath 
long been denied the use of the ingredient which 
in boyhood gave marvellous comfort to the stom- 
ach, aud left generous deposits upon the lips and 
cheeks. 
the laboratory to the bakepan, and ministers to 
economy by dispensing with milk and eggs. The 
pies made as our correspondent directs, are cer- 
tainly good ; but there are those who will mourn 
for the reform in the concoction, namely, those 
younger members of the family compact whose 
reward for good behavior and stirring the stewing 
pumpkin, was to lick the pudding stick with which 
they agitated the mass, and to serape from the 
dish the ingredients left when the pies were all 
Their ‘* occupation’s gone.” 


ilappy days when science descends from 


made. 

Respected Editor,—Having recently travelled 
through the ** Land of Steady Habits,” or ** Pump- 
kin Dominion,” (I mean the New England States) 
there was scarcely a family but what, in the article 
of diet, when forthcoming at stated periods, would 
bring up the rear with a company or platoon of 
pumpkin pies. 

My motive in this communication is to suggest 
to the fair sex of that region, a plan or receipt for 
making them, far superior to any I have learned 
when among them, viz: 

Take any given pumpkin, and after dividing it 
horizontally and ridding it of its seeds, and super- 
fluous contents, place the two parts together upon 
a dish or pan in an oyen or stove, with a slow fire, 
without the addition of water; let it remain there- 
in for two hours, or until sufficiently baked: after 
which remove it, and the subject matter of the 
pumpkin may be readily separated from the skin, 
and will be found to be in the precise condition 
for pies, needing only the sugar and spices, which 
can be added according to the common rules of 
taste. 

This, for simplicity, will not only save much 
labor, but exclude the milk and eggs as useless 
articles: the pies according to the above rule not 
only being better without them, but may be made 
with only one-fourth of the trouble attendant on 
the ordinary mode, 

As I feel somewhat indebted for the hospitality 
I received, and feeling a disposition to reciprocate, 
I have taken the liberty to suggest the foregoing. 


A. B.C. 





An eastern editor says that his subscribers 
would make excellent wheel horses—they hold 
back so well. 








to the mournful gazer, such are the contents of 


. . ® ] ry - = . . 
of all others which will least bear to be hurried. Turns was lately dug up at Massillon, Ohio, 


two tusks, measuring each nine feet six inehes in 
length, and eight inches in diameter! the weight 
vas as much as two men could lift: the 
outside covering was as firm as ivory, but the inner 
parts were decayed. ‘They were found in a swamp 
two feet below the surface, and were similar to 
those found some time ago at Bone Lick in Ken- 
tucky ; the size of which animal, from the bones 
found, was at least 60 feet in length and 22 in 
height, and 12 feet across the hips. Each tooth 
found weighed 11 pounds, 


of one 





From Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 
VOCAL MACHINERY OF BIRDS. 

Ir is difficult to account for so small a creature 
as a bird making a tone as loud as some animals a 
thousand times its size; but a recent discovery has 
shown that, in birds, the lungs have several open- 
ings communicating with corresponding air-bags 
or cells, which fill the whole cavity of the body 
from the neck downwards, and into which the air 
passes and repasses in the progress of breathing. 
This is not all: the very bones are hollow, from 
which air-pipes are conveyed to the most solid 
parts of the body, even into the quills and feathers. 
The air being rarified by the heat of their body, 
adds to their levity. By foreing the air out of the 
body, they ean dart down from the greatest heights 
with astonishing velocity. No doubt the same 
machinery forms the basis of their vocal powers, 
and at once resolves the mystery. 





A LADY'S STUD. 

Tue number of Arabian, English and other 
racers belonging to the Russian Countess Orloff 
Tshesmensky, amount to no less than 1,320. The 
grounds attached to the stud enclose a space of 
one thousand and eighty acres, and the number of 
grooms and laborers employed in it are four 
thousand three hundred and ninety-nine. The 
sum realized by the sale of horses is of considera- 
ble annual amount; and they are sold, not only 
on the spot itself, but in the regular markets, both 
at St. Petersburgh and Moscow. — It lies near Bo- 
brow, in the province of Waronese, on one of the 








Countess’s estates, called Chrjenow ; and was first 
set on foot by her father in the year 1778, 





Tae St. John Courier says, that a gentleman of 
that city raised 25 bushels of potatoes on 1347 
ieet of ground ; being at the rate of 800 bushels 
The seed was of the * early blue ;” 
it was planted whole, in hills, three feet apart. 


to the acre. 





Mrramicni.—Agricultural—On Saturday last, 
Mr. Patrick Henderson, sent us a half bushel of 
potatoes, which consisted of thirty in number, and 
on putting twenty of them into the seales, we found 
their weight to be twenty-five pounds, Mr. H. states, 
he has dug this season, out of the same field, about 
fifty barrels of the same description. A corres- 
pondent at Neweastle, informs us that he saw last 
week a carrot, raised in a garden in the vicinity of 
that town, Which measured thirteen inches, and 
weighed leo pounds one ounce. 





From the Lowell Journal, 
TROLLOPING. 

Ir is stated that the forthcoming No. of “ John- 
son’s Scraps,” for the year 1833, contain a series 
of designs under the title of “ Trollopania,” in 
which Mrs. 'Trollop is out-trollopped in high style. 
‘A very honest woman, but something given to lie.” 
These designs are said to be really ingenious, and 
the subject is a good hit. 


Sean lise eee 
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From the N. Y, Farmer. 
AMERICAN HEMP. 

Tur following article has been politely handed 
to us for publication, by Gen. Lynch. It was 
written to accompany the Hemp, exhibited at the 
Fair of the American Institute last year; but is 
equally applicable to that exhibited at the recent 
air. 

To the American Institute of the City of New 
York.—Agranam Varick, of Utica, presents for 
exhibition and competition at the Fair in the city 
of New York, a bale of water rotted Hemp, con- 
taining about 400 Ibs. raised, rotted, and manufac- 
tured by Dr. Samuen Auxen, of Copenhagen, in 
the county of Lewis, as his Agent the present year. 
In compliance with the request of the Managers of 
the Fair, Mr. Varick submits a brief statement of 
the process of culture, and preparing the Hemp for 
market, and will cheerfully furnish any further in- 
formation which may tend to promote that branch 
of agriculture, which is attended with such bene- 
ficial results to the agricultural interest in partic- 





ular. 

It has been supposed that Hemp requires a very 
deep and extremely rich soil; but it is now satis- 
factorily ascertained, that land which is well adapt- 
ed to wheat or corn, is equally so to the raising of 
Hemp, and that the same preparation and fertility 
which will produce a good crop of wheat, is sufti- 
cient to produce a good crop of Hemp. ‘The quan- 
tity of the seed to the acre, should be from two to 
three bushels, according to the richness of the soil, 
to be sown as early in the spring as the state of 
the land will admit; but it may be sown at any 
time until the usual time of planting Indian corn, 
It is of importance that a full compliment of seed 
should be used, to the end that the stalk should be 
small, otherwise if the stalk is large, the quality of 
the Hemp is coarse, the quantity produced is less, 
and the process of manufacture more difficult. The 
fiemp is fit to be cut when the male Hemp begins 
to wither, and as soon as the sced of the female 
hemp is formed, and before it acquires any hard- 
ness. 

The Hemp is to be cut with an instrument re- 
rembling the common grain cradle, but with a 
seythe and fingers much shorter, the scythe being 
only two feet four inches long. The Hemp is to 
remain in the swarth for one day, and then to be 
tufned and remain one day, and on the third day 
to be bound near the butt in very small bundles, 
with a band of the Hemp. Then to be set up on 
the butts in shocks, until it becomes perfectly dry 
—the quantity produced, will be from two to four 
tons per acre, which will yield about one-sixth of 
clean hemp fit for market. Vats are prepared 
near the mills of about six feet deep, and eight feet 
wide; the length to be varied at pleasure, the 
bundles of hemp are then to be carefully laid in 
lengthwise, until the vat is full, and pressed down 
with any sufficient weight to keep it solid. Water 

is then to be let on the top, until the vat is filled, 
and to remain for two days to saturate the mass, 
after which it is to be drawn off, and a supply of 
running water to be introduced, until the vat is 
filled, which is to run off continually until the 
hemp is properly rotted. The time will depend on 
the temperature of the water, and will be from six 
to twenty days; the water is then to be let off, 
and after about eight hours the hemp is to be taken 
out and set up in the field on its butts, after open- 
ing the bundles against a fence or ropes running 
through stakes fastened in the ground for that pur- 





pose. When perfectly dry, it is bound up and 
taken to a dry-house where it is to be kiln dried 
for about two days, from which it to be taken to 
the mills for breaking and dressing. The mills 
used by Mr. Allen, are a patented machine by 
Daniel Ball, which is found to break and dress 
hemp better than any that is known in this country, 
and by the use of it, one man can probably do as 
much as ten men could by hand. With very little 
hand labor it is put in heads and packed in bales 
for market, as the one presented at the Fair. 

The quantity prepared for market, at these mills 
the present year, will amount to about sixty tons, 
which will probably be increased the next year to 
about two hundred tons. 

Great difficulty has been found in inducing 
farmers in the neighborhood, to enter into the cul- 
ture until the proprietor of the mill offered a fixed 
price according to the quality of the hemp dried as 
it came from the field—in consequence of which 
they have gone extensively into the business, and 
find it a more profitable crop than any other they 
can raise. SAMUEL ALLEN, 

Agent for Apranam Varick, Copenhagen. 

Lewis County, VN. Y., Oct. 5, 1832. 





From the Petershurg Intelligencer. 
EXTRAORDINARY PRODUCTIONS OF THE 
SEASONS. 

WE were a few days since presented with an 
Appre of the second crop of this season’s growth 
from the same tree, in Blandtort, the eastern 
suburb of Petersburg. It was one of the early 
sweet species, rather elongated though dwartfish, 
without seed, yet very fragrant. 

Abingdon (Va.) Republican mentions a beet 
which weighed twenty pounds and eight ounces! 
Likewise a Potato weighing jive pounds and eight 
ounces !! Also, a Radish weighing ten pounds 
and twelve ounces!!! Verily, this remote corner 
of South West Virginia, has beaten the Rich- 
mond Norfolk and North Carolina Beets, as well 
as the Winchester Potatoes, all hollow, as the 
Back-Woods-Men say ! 

The Raleigh Register speaks of two Cansacrs 
which were presenied to the Editors a few days 
ago, the average weight of each of which was 
more than thirty pounds! And the Philadephia 
National Gazette acknowledges the receipt of a 
Purple Cape Brocoli, which measured three-quar- 
ters of a yard in circumference. 

A New York paper mentions a Cherry Tree 
belonging to Mr. William Phelps, of Vernon, 
which has produced two crops of ripe cherries of 
good flavor the past summer: and on the 8th 
of Sept. it was the third time in full blossom ! 

Who can beat this? So asks the Columbus 
(Ohio) Journal, in noticing a Ranpisu, raised in 
Franklin co, in that State, and left at that office. 
It is 23 inches long, 23 round, and weighing 15 Ibs. 
40z. With the exception of a Pumpkin, weigh- 
ing 195 lbs, and brought into Chilicothe, a few 
years since, it says, it is **the greatest vegetable 
curiosity it has ever seen.” 

The Fredericksburg Arena, of Wednesday last, 
says :—* Vegetables, this season, are disposed ‘to 
o’er step the modesty of nature.’ We were called 
yesterday to see a monstrous Cabbage, which 
grew upon the farm of Mr. Fielding Lucas, about 
six miles from town. It measures more than five 
feet in circumference, and would make Sour 
Krout enough to support ‘honest George Kremer,’ 
for a month or more.” 


From the New York Farmer. 
SEED WHEAT. 
Middlesex, Sept. 4, 1832. 
Mr. Eprror,—The preparation of wheat for seed, 
seems to have divided the attention of our farmers 
to a very considerable extent. I know no prac- 
tice better than the one [ have used for some years 
past. It is as follows :— 

Take two wash tubs, fill one of them two thirds 
full of cold water, put in as much common salt as 
the water will dissolve cold, pour into this brine 
about a bushel of seed wheat and stir it about for 
two minutes. All the chess and light and imper- 
fect grams will rise to the top and may be 
skimmed off. Then lay two sticks across the 
empty tub, on which set a large basket, and pour 
the wheat and brine into it, the brine will run into 
the empty tub, leaving the wheat in the basket, 
which may be emptied on a clean floor; then put 
in another bushel of seed wheat, stir and skim as 
before, and so proceed till you have the quantity 
wanted. Your wheat may then be spread two or 
three inches thick over the floor, and about two 
quarts of lime the bushel sifted over it stiring it 
frequently with a rake, in order to bring each 
grain in contact with the lime. Let it lie from 
twelve to twenty-four hours and it is fit for use. 
If cockle is in the seed wheat, it should be run 
through a screen before it is wet; if any rye, it 
may be cut out before harvest in the field.—The 
main object of putting salt in the water is to in- 
crease its specific gravity, so as to enable it to 
float the trash and light grains. 

By this method, none but the best grains will 
be committed to the earth, and I believe the smut 
and eggs of the hessian fly are effectually de- 
stroyed by the salt and lime, and that the sue- 
ceeding crops will be more likely to be clean than 
by any other mode of preparing the seed. 


Yours, &e. R. M. W. 





From the Northern Farmer. 
VALUE OF SCIENCE TO THE PRACTICAL MAN. 

Tar an individual may not become a tolerably 
successful farmer or mechanic, by serving a long 
apprenticeship im his particular calling, we will 
not deny. So long, as he shall precisely follow 
the same beaten track, and find the same combina- 
tion of cireumstances, which had all along attend- 
ed on his former success, he will not feel the want 
of that science, which explains the why and where- 
fore ; but whenever a different combination of cir- 
cumstances shall arise he will meet with phenome- 
na which he cannot explain, and with obstacles 
which he cannot overcome. He will, like a man 
who has lost himself in the wilds of a forest, with- 
out compass or pilot, and without confidence in 
himself be found at every step, to be wandering 
still further from the right road. 

As strongly illustrative of the correctness of the 
position here laid down, we will relate a single 
fact. Some thirty years ago, we knew a mechan- 
ie, respectable for skill in the business which he 
pursued. He had learned the business of making 
common suction pumps: knew well how to con- 
struct every part of the machinery, in a workman- 
like manner; his pumps had always worked well ; 
and he had become the most popular pump-maker 
in the whole country. At length unfortunately 
for him, he was employed to make a pump fora 
well something like forty feet deep. The well be- 
ing thus deep it was necessary to splice the timber 





of which the pump was formed ; this he did in 
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the nicest and best manner; finished his pump 
and placed it in the well; and, with the utmost 
confidence began to work the pump; but could 
not raise a drop of water to the top of the well. 
He now felt that his reputation was at stake, and 
he continued to labor and tug at the pump-handle, 
but the water was still obstinate and would not 
rise above the lower box; when the handle was 
by great strength forced down, it would fly back 
with great violence ; and, in short, it required so 
much power to work the pump, that had it raised 
the water, it must have been useless. ‘To our 
practical man, all this was perfectly inexplicable. 
He had spliced pumps before, and found no diffi- 
culty in making them work ; and, as he supposed 
the difficulty in this case, must be a leak in the 
joints of his pump, he took it up, and examined it, 
and re-examined it, and calked it, and re-calked it, 
and put it back again. But, all would not do. 
The pump would not werk. And after wasting 
something more than a week’s labor, and suffer- 
ing all the perplexities, and mortifieations of disap- 
pointment, he was compelled, though with great 
reluctance, to give it up. Now all must ac- 
knowledge, that in this case, a little science would 
have been of great practical use. Had our practi- 
cal man possessed a competent knowledge of the 
principles of hydraulies, and of the agency of the 
atmosphere, in raising water in a common suction 
pump ; and that water could not be raised in this 
way more than thirty-two feet, or to such height 
as to be equal to a column of the atmosphere 
in weight (which in very few situations, exceeds 
that elevation,) he could not have been subjected 
to all this chagrin and loss of labor. 





From the Barnstable Journal. 
DURABLE FENCE. 

Deacon Winslow Marston, has on his farm a 
kind of fenee which for durability and beauty can 
hardly be exceeded. On each side of the road 
adjacent his dwelling, are rows of large button- 
wood trees, set ten or twelve feet asunder. Into 
these, when young, cedar rails were inserted as 
into common posts. As the trees increased in 
size, the wood formed closely round the ends of 
the rails and firmly secured them in their places. 
We have nowhere else seen this experiment tried 
on so large a scale. It is certainly a durable and 
cheap fence, because it will require no repairs at 
least for one generation, and is moreover constantly 
increasing in value. Were our roads lined, with 
this kind of fence, it would add not a little to the 
beauty of the country, and the comfort of the 
traveller. 





GOOD TEMPER. 

Mr. Apauzit, a citizen of Geneva, venerable 
for a long life, devoted to study and the practice 
of every virtue, had never, it is said, been put out 
of temper. Some persons applied to his maid- 
servant to ascertain if such was the fact. She had 
been thirty years in his service, and she declared, 
that during the whole of that period, she had never 
seen him give way to the slightest irritation. She 
was promised a sum of money if she could sue- 
ceed in exciting him to anger, She consented to 
make the experiment, and knowing that he was 
particularly fond of sleeping comfortably, she omit- 
ted to make his bed. M. Abauzit perceived it, and 
the next morning mentioned it to her; she replied 
that she had forgotten it. He said nothing more 
on the subject ; in the evening she left the bed in 





the same state ; it Was again mentioned the next 
day, to which she replied with a pretended excuse, 
worse than the former. The third time he said 
to her, ** You have again left my bed unmade : | 
suppose you have made up your mind not to do it, 
as you consider it too much trouble, well, after all 
there is no great harm done, for | begin to get 
used to it.” She threw herself at his feet and 
confessed the truth. 





From the Family Lyceum. 
CAMPHOR. t 

Campnor is the peculiar juice of a species of 
laurel called the camphor tree, which is abundant 
in China, in Borneo, and in Ceylon, It becoines 
concrete by exposure to the air, It is remarkably 
inflammable, and is used by the Indian princes to 
give light in their rooms. It is pungent, volatile, 
aerid, and strongly aromatic. These qualities have 
rendered it useful as a medicine, aud in sick rooms 
io prevent contagion. It is also placed in collee- 
tions, to keep off the small insects that prey upon 


the specimens. 





CURIOUS MATTERS. 

Ir is worth the investigation of the curious, to 
learn the variety of litthe matters which are con- 
in New England. In 
employing eighty 


cocted in every village 
Pittsfield, an establishment, 
hands, is occupied in manufacturing elastic stocks 
for gentlemen’s necks. In Lanesborough, 10,000 
little wafer boxes are turned out from one estab- 
blishment alone daily; these articles are made by 
machinery, in the twinkling of a bed post. In 
Middlefield and Chester in this county, immense 
quantities of green window blinds made of cane- 
pole, are manufactured ; nearly one hundred hands 
are occupied in this productive branch of industry, 
In Easthampton, the reader knows what they are 
about there, making wooden button moulds, and 
other matters of that description, to kill. — In 
Williamsburg, too, lots of enterprize and industry 
is building up the town; there they make wooden 
lather-boxes, and steel hammers, and lastin but- 
tons too, oceans of ’em. In Hadley and Hatfield, 
why, what a dirty world this would be without 
them, they supply half of christendom with the 
indispensable implement of household warfare and 
cleanliness ; there’s no mistake about Hatfield and 
Hadley brooms. We an’t duin nothin pertikler in 
this town, except a few padies digging a hole in 
the canal, or rather shoveling out the dirt and leav- 
ing the hole behind them.—Northampton Courier. 





Peaches. In the Covent Garden market, Lon- 
don, in August, peaches are quoted in a price 
current, at £1. ls. @ £. 10s. per dozen. Necta- 
rines are quoted at the same prices. 





Tue Hon. Mr. Woopsury, Secretary of the 
Navy, has directed some of the Teak Seed to be 
sent to Florida, and planted by way of experiment 
on the Live Oak establishment opposite Pensacola, 
The Teak is the growth of the East Indies, said to 
be the most durable wood that grows, and the only 
kind that is impervious to worms. 





Progress of the Arts. A few years since chrome 
yellow was 16 dollars a pound ; it is now made 
with such ease, in Baltimore, from a mineral 
found in great abundance in the vicinity of that 
city, as to be sold at twenty cents a pound. 

All the copperas used in this country, was, until 
recently imported from England; it is now made 


in several places from a mineral found in great 
abundance in many parts of our country; and 
the importation, it is believed, is wholly stopped. 

Fifteen or twenty years since, a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Sillhman, when out with him on a geological 
excursion in the vicinity of Yale College, found 
that many of the farmers there had built their eom- 
mon stone walls for one hundred and fifty years, 
with some of the most beautiful marble in the 
world, without a suspicion that it was any thing 
more than common stone.—Family Lyceum. 





Tue Cashmire Shawl Goat has been successfully 
introduced into England by C.'T. Tower, of Weild 
Hall, Essex; and as that gentleman by this time 
inust have some of his flock to dispose of, the 
Gardener’s Magazine thinks their introduction 
among farmers, for their wool and also for their 
milk, a fair subject to speculate on. ‘This variety of 
the common goat (or probably, it may be of a dis- 
tinet species) is a fine looking animal, and would 
be very ornamental in a park, on a ruin, on the 
side of a rock, or ina church yard. The coat is a 
mixture of long coarse hair, and of short fine wool, 
this latter begins to be loosen early in April; and is 
collected easily and expeditiously, by combing the 
animals with such a comb as is used for horse’s 
manes, The produce of a male is about 4 oz: 
and of a female 2 oz: 2 lbs. of wool, as it comes 
off the goat’s back may be estimated to make one 
shawl 54 inches square. Mr. Tower has this year 
had three shawls made of his wool, one of which 
was examined by the committee of manufactures. 
The flock, consisting in 1823 of two bucks and 
two does, now (1832) consists of 51 animals. Mr. 
Tower states that his flock produces an average 
of two ounces and one-third of down annually from 
each animal. 





A case of combustion occurred a few days 
since, in the cellar of the new meeting-house, in 
Brooklyn, Conn. Several barrels of unslacked 
lime had been deposited under the house, and 
during a late storm sufficient water had found its 
way to the barrels to commence the process of 
slackening. Two young men on Sunday, went 
into the cellar, and found one eask on fire. Shay- 
ings accumulated during the building of the house, 
were scattered over the cellar, which would soon 
have increased the rapidity of the flames; but 
owing to the timely discovery, the building was 
fortunately preserved. 





Singular Ornaments among the Indians. Their 
females have a singular mode of ornamenting them- 
selves. They bore a hole through the upper lip, 
as low down towards the chin as possible, and 
stick several long thongs in the aperture, with the 
points projecting outwards, Observing that sever- 
al of the tribe had decorated their lips with com- 
mon pins, I gave one of the squaws a few that I 
happened to have in my possession. She imme- 
diately called to her a girl of about twelve years 
old, (apparently her daughter,) who had not, as 
yet, been distinguished by this ornament, pierced 
her lip, with equal indifference and dexterity, with 





a sharp instrument made of an algiator’s tooth, and 
placed the pins in the orifice. The poor girl bore 
this operation with great patience, and appeared to 


ly acquired ornament for the pain it must have 
given her.—Campaigns and Cruises in South 


America. 
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Profit and Expenses of Farming, §c. ‘The profit 
of farming greatly depends on the economical 
management of working cattle, with the imple- 
ments immediately connected with them, An ac- 
count should be opened for teams, and charged 
with the cost of the horses and working cattle ; 
also the wagons, carts, ploughs, and other instru- 
ments connected with them ; likewise shoeing, and 
the grain, roots, hay, &c. consumed by them ; and 
at the end of the year allowing a proper per centage, 
or premium, for the risk of their lives, the balance 
may be struck. Perhaps less than five per cent, 
which seems to be the usual premium, would 
cover this risk on all kinds of live stock, ifa full 
supply of nutritive matter be provided for them, 
and proper care be taken of them, A sum equal 
to such depreciation of their value as may arise 
either from age or accident, should also be charged : 
likewise the annual wear and tear of carts, ploughs, 
and other instruments connected with the use of 
the teams, together with an average interest on 
the account, which being previously credited with 
the 
have happened to work during the year, will de- 
termine the cost of a day’s work done by one or 


number of days, the horses and oxen may 


more of them. The farmer may be assured that 
unless no more working cattle be kept than are ab- 
solutely necessary, and great economy be practiced 
in the management of them, and the implements 
connected with them, the price of a day’s work 
done by one or more of the horses or oxen will so 
far exceed credibility with those who have not in- 
vestigated this important subject, that I will omit 
making the probable estimate, lest it might be sup- 


posed that it was not founded on facts that actual- 


ly exist when the genuine principles of rural econ- 
omy are not attended to, 

An account similar to that for the horses and 
working cattle, will determine the expense and 
The 


account of teams for the ensuing year will of course 


cost of the animals reared or bought for sale. 


he charged with the present actual value of the 
horses and oxen, together with the present actual 
value of the implements connected with them. 
The expense of each crop will be determined 
by charging it with the cost of cultivation, &c. 
Also an average interest on the capital employed 
in it, together with a rent for the ground, equal to 
an annual interest, on the sum it cost per acre: 
this should be estimated by adding to the first cost 
of farm, the cost of the necessary improvements 
made to place the buildings, fences, &c. in a 
But after the farm 
has been put into proper order, an account should 


proper condition for farming. 


be opened for the general expenses of it, such as 
keeping the buildings, fences, &c. in order, or 
such other charges as cannot be readily placed to 
the debt of any particular crop, &c. and after 
charging an annual average on this account, the 








balance should be carried to the account of profit 
The whole of 


. 


and loss, at the end of the year. 
the grass grounds, for any one year, will require 
An 


account should always be opened for such imple- 


but one account, be the fields many or few. 


ments of husbandry as are not connected with the 
teams, and their separate costs and repairs charged 
to it; also an annual average interest on the 
amount; likewise the wear and tear of the imple- 
ments. After this has been done, and credit given 
for the actual value of the implements on hand, 
the balance should be carried to the account of 


profit and loss, 





1 good method of using Straw. It is well known 
that cattle prefer short straw to that which is long. 
It is, therefore, an excellent practice to cut straw 
almost as short as oats, and to induce the horses 


to eat it, mix some oats or barley among it. 





Sheep. Every year a flock of sheep should be 
examined, in order to find out such as begin to 
grow old, and ought to be turned off for fattening ; 
as they require particular management, and should 
be put ina flock by themselves. Sheep may be 
fattened in winter, but it is commonly too expen- 
sive, asthey require a good deal of richer food than 
hay. When sheep are once become fat, they 
should be killed; for it is said they cannot be 
made fata second time. The teeth of ewes begin 
to decay at five, those of weathers at seven, and 


those of rams not till eight. 





Meat that is killed 
in the early part of winter, may be kept, if buried 
This 


method of preserving fresh and good, the carcases 


Preserving Meat in Snow. 


in snow, until spring. is an excellent 
of turkeys, and other fowls. 

Set an open cask in a cold place; put snow 
Let not the pieces 
The 


meat will neither freeze grow dry, nor be discolor- 


and pieces of meat alternately. 
touch each other, nor the sides of the cask. 
ed; but be good the last of March. The surfaces 
of the pieces should be a little frozen before they 
are put into the snow, that the juice of the meat 
The cask should be 


placed in the coldest part of the house, or in an 


may not dissolve the snow. 


out-house. 





For the New England Farmer. 
Mr. Fessenpen,—Will you, or any of your 
correspondents, be so good as to inform the sub- 
scriber through the medium of the New England 
Farmer, the size to which the Paradise apple 
will grow, the quality of its fruit, and whether 
their stocks are good for grafting as standards. 
A CONSTANT READER OF YOUR PAPER. 
Dec. 6, 1832. 





For the New England Farmer. 
NEW ENGLAND PORK. 

Mr. Frssexpen,—Mr. Asa Littlefield, of Fra- 
minghamn, slaughtered a hog last week, that weigh- 
ed when dressed 678 Ibs, 

It was weighed at the seales of Wheeler & 


ham, the hog was between eighteen and nineteen 

months old. The lovers of fat pork are invited 

to call and see so fair a specimen of New England 

production. Yours, W. Bz. 
Dec. 10, 1832. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
FATTENING HOGS ON APPLES. 

A Frienp of mine had two acres of well-grown 
trees of natural fruit, chiefly sour. 
to cut it down, alleging that his grafted orchard 
afforded sufficient fruit. I told him my theory. 
About the last of July he put in 25 hogs, 13 of 
which were of pretty good size, the others shoats 
and pigs. The lot had on it little or no grass. No 
slop or feed was given. At the end of two months 
and a half the hogs were in fine order, and one of 
them being killed the meat was esteemed delicious. 
My friend has given up cutting down his trees. 

I wish some good farmer, who has sweet apples 
to spare, would put up four pigs of the same litter 
in two pens, two in each pen; that he would weigh 
and set down the weight of each; that he would 
give two of them corn and water, and two of them 
ripe sweet apples and water, and nothing else ; that 
he would measure and keep an account of. both 
the apples and the corn fed to them; that after a 
proper course of feeding he would kill all four, 
weigh and set down the weight, that he would 
salt the meat and smoke it; and that after having 
its quality inspected, tasted and tried, he would 
publish the whole. 


He was going 





From the Exeter News Letter. 
GREAT POTATO STORY. 

WE mentioned, a few weeks since, that Levi 
Lane, Esq. of Hampton Falls, planted one potato 
last season, which produced 387 potatoes, making 
two bushels! Now this we thought a pretty good 
story—but our friend Harriman, of the Haverhill 
Iris, tells a better. Mr. George French, of Ando- 
ver, has raised from a single potato 447, which 
measured three bushels and one peck. We ac- 
knowledge ourselves beat. 





From the 

A HINT TO FARMERS. 
Mr. Kemevre: Sir—I have known much dis- 
tress averted by stripping the husks from the ear, 
when the crop of corn had been touched with frost, 
so that the mould consequent upon frost was there- 
by prevented, and a tolerable crop secured by the 
ear becoming hard in that situation. I have 
thought this hint to farmers might be useful, par- 
ticularly as the backward state of the crops of corn 
this year exposes it to early frosts of autumn. 
PHILANTHROPIST. 


Troy Budget. 





From Elliot's North of Europe. 
DIAMOND MILL AT AMSTERDAM. 
Tue diamond mill is one of the most interesting 
objects in Amsterdam. It is the property of a 
Jew, whose son, a clever lad, obligingly conducted 
us through the rooms, and explained the various 
parts of the process of polishing diamonds, Four 
horses turn a wheel, setting in motion a number 
of smaller wheels in the room above, whose cogs, 
acting on circular metal plates, keep them in con- 
tinued revolution. Pulverized diamond is placed 
on these; and the stone to be polished, fastened 
at the end of a piece of wood by means of an 
amalgam of zine and quicksilver, is submitted to 
the friction of the adamantine particles. This is 
the only mode of acting on diamond, which can 





Stone, and sold to Sylvanus Phipps, of Framing- 


be ground and even cut, by particles of the same 
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substance. In the latter operation diamond dust 
js fixed on a metal wire that is moved rapidly 
backwards and forwards over the stone to be cut. 
You are probably aware of the distinction between 
a rose diamond and a brilliant. The one is entire 
and set vertically, the other is divided and set 
horizontally. ‘The largest diamonds are reserved 
for roses, which always rise in the centre to an 
angle; the smaller are used as brilliants, and have 
a flat octagon on the upper surface. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
NEWTON PIPPIN APPLE. 

In the month of November, 1831, we made a 
visit to Mrs. Col. Moors, at Newton, on Long 
Island, solely on purpose to ascertain the origin 
of this celebrated fruit. From the information 
we then received, we considered the original tree 
was in that lady’s orchard, but in a very interest- 
ing conversation with the venerable Wm. Prince, 
Esq., of the Botanic Gardens, at Flushing, Long 
Island, a few weeks ago, we found we were inis- 
taken. The tree at Mrs. Moore’s being only a 
sucker from the original tree, three of which were 
taken from it, but the destination of the other 
two we have not been able to ascertain. We 
consider this explanation absolutely necessary hav- 
ing published in Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, 
in London, that the real original tree was not in 
Mrs. Moore’s orchard. We thank Mr, Prince tor 
giving us correct information on this subject, as 
well as on several others connecced with fruits 
which we shall advert to at a future period. 








MASSACHUSETTS HORTICU_TURAL SOCIETY. 
A SPECIAL MEETING of the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society, will be held at the Ha'i of the Society on Satur- 
pay, Dec. 22d, at 11 o’elock, A. M. 
A general attendance of the members is requested, as busi- 
ness of importance will be then brought before them. 
Per Order, R. L. EMMONS, Secretary. 





GRAPE VINES, SCIONS, &c. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS can furnish any number of 
Graret Vines at the following rates, varying according to 
size, &ce. 

Isabella; $15 to $25 per 100. 

Catawba; $18 to $30 per 100. 

Alexander ; $15 to $25 per 100. 

Also, Wimne, Scuppernong, Bland, York Lisbon, York Ma- 
deira, Garber’s large = Norton’s Virginia, Elsingburgh, Elk- 
ton, Herbemont’s Madeira, Cooper’s Wine, and other native 
grapes, at low rates, by the 100 or 1000. 

Scions of Isabella, Catawba and Alexander, at $20 per 1000 ; 
and of other kinds at reasonable rates. 

Any number of the Morus multicaulis will be contracted for, 
from one to fifleen thousand, or any less number. The trees 
are of various sizes, and the prices will be in proportion and 
much below former rates. dec 18 





PURE DURHAM SHORT HORNS. 

FOR SALE, several of the pure breed, descendants of the 
celebrated animals presented by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, to 
the Massachusetts Society for the promotion of Agriculture. 
pe ; : ; “ é 
The pedigree of these animals can be given as far back as Hub 
hack, who was calved in 1777, and is reputed the foundation of 
this much admired stock. Also, several Cows and Heifers, 
bred from the same, of various grades, from half up to seven- 
eighths blooded animals. For — inguire of THomas 
G. Fessenpven, Editor of the New-England Farmer, or to E. 
Hersey Derry, Salem. 

Salem, Dec. 12th, 1832. tf 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER'S ALMANAC, 
JUST published, the New England Farmer’s Almanac of 
1833, by ’. G. FrssenDen, editor of the New England Far- 
mer—containing the usual variety of an almanac, and several 
articles on agriculture, by the editor and others. Price 50 
cents per dozen. Nov. 7 





MACKAY PIGS. 
FOR SALE, several PIGS of the genuine Mackay breed. 
They are about six weeks old, of wank size and form. They 
= ~ low. Inquire at the N. E. Farmer office. 
Nov. 25, 





SPECTACLES. 
A GOOD assortment of StLveER SPECTACLES constantly 
on hand and for sale at fair prices by Wittiam M. Wesson, 
at No. 105, Washington Street. 4t dee 18 





WANTS A SITUATION, 
AN experienced GARDENER, capable of taking charge of 
a Greenhouse, and willing to do any work relating to a Garden. 
Good recommendations will be produced. Apply at this office. 
dee 18 eowOw 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, COMPLETE. 

FOR SALE, at the office of the New England Farmer, 51 
& 52, North Market-street, 

A comMPLeETE set of the New EnGLanp FARMER, in TEN 
volumes, from its commencement, August 3, 1822; being the 
only copy that is known to be for sale. ‘The character a@ this 
work is too well known to require comment—comprising the 
official accounts of the principal Cattle Shows in New England; 
Reports of Committees ; numerous valuable essays on agricul- 
ture, gardening, orcharding, domestic economy, &c. Kc. by 
various agricuiturists in New England and the Middle States— 
forming in itself a useful library for the farmer; neatly half 
bound and lettered, and in very fine order, at $3,75 per volume. 

dee 5 





BLACK CURRANT WINE. 

JUST received, at GEORGE C. BARRETT’S SEED 
STORE, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston— 

A supply of superior old BLack Currant Wink.—An 
account of its astringent and detergent properties in various 
complaints, will be found in the N. E. Farmer, vol. 5, page 267, 
written by 8. W. Pomeroy, Esq. and the late Doct. J. G. Coffin. 
It is highly salutary in many sammer complaints. Doct. Coffin 
states : * Its use has been attended with remarkable success in 
the early stages of cholera morbus and dysentery—and again 
also in the later stages of these diseases, after the symptoms ot 
inflammation or febrile excitement had ceased. It has been strik- 
ingly remedial in the low states of typhoid aud bilious fever. 
The late Capt. Gilchrist, who for several years followed the Ba- 
tavia trade, and who had always suffered an attack of the severe 
cholera which proves so destructive of human life in that cli- 
mate, used to say that atter he had this wine with him, and took 
two glasses of it every morning, he escaped the disease. On 
one voyage, his mate, who had not taken the wine, was seized 
with this complaint, when a bottle or two stopped its progress. 
We have not room to enumerate many other morbid affections 
in which this wine has proved useful. In sore throat it has for 
many years been frees weet almost a specific remedy.’—Price 
75 cents per bottle. dee 5 





BREMEN GEESE. 

JOHN PERRY has for sale on his farm at Sherburne, twen- 
ty-six superior Bremen Geese, of pure blood. Also, a few 
hundred White Mulberry trees, four years old, 

For information please apply to Mr. Hollis, Quincy Market, 
or to the subscriber on his tarm. JOHN PERRY. 

Nov. 7. 





FRESH WHITE MULBERRY SEED. 

JUST received, at GEO. C. BARRETT’S SEED 
STORE, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street— 

A supply of fresh and genuine Wuirr MULBERRY SEED, 
warranted the growth of the present season, from one of the 
largest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Connecticut. Short 
directions for its culture accompany the seed. dee 5 





THE PLANTER’S GUIDE. 

JUST published, and for sale by Gro. C. Barrett, at the 
New England Farmer Oftice,—the Planter’s Guide ; or, a Prac- 
tical Essay on the best method of Giving Immediate Effect to 
Wood,by the removal of Large Trees and Underwood ; being 
an attempt to place the Art, and that of General Arboriculture 
on fixed and Phytological principles ; interspersed with obser- 
vations on General Planting, and the improvement of real land- 
scape. Originally intended for the climate of Scotland. By 
Sir Henry Steuart, Bart. LL. D. F. R.S. E. ete. Price $3. 





BLACK SEA WHEAT. 

JUST received a few bushels of the celebrated Black Sea 
Wheat, described by Mr. Marvin in this week’s New Eng- 
land Farmer, and raised by him near Lake Erie ; price $3 per 
bushel. It is thought this will prove a valuable acquisition to 
New England; the seed is of remarkably fine appearance, 
wholly free from small grains on mixture with other seeds, and 
we think cannot fail to give satisfaction. Farmers are request- 
ed to call and examine it. vov, 21 





CATAWBA GRAPE CUTTINGS. 

SINCLAIR & MOORE, Nurserymen, Baltimore, will 
execute orders for Cuttings of the Catawba Grape to any 
amount, at $20 per 1000.—Ten yeats’ experience has con- 
vinced us that this is one of the most desirable grapes culti- 
vated, on account of its great productiveness, and excellent 
quality, for either the table or for wine. It is a very popular 
market grape, $400 worth having been sold by one man in our 
market this season.—Orders left with Mr. Banrert, publisher 
of the New-England Farmer, will receive prompt attention 
from us. 

Baltimore, Nov. 21. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


FROM TO 
barre] 200, 2 2% 
“ 2 00} 
bushel | 1 56] 1 62 


APPLES, russetts, 
baldwins, 
BEANS, white, . 


ee 
= 





Breer, mess, , barrel | 10 | 10 50 
a ee ee ‘6 | 6 25| 6 37 
Cargo, No.1. . ... - “ | 750] 8 00 

Burrer, inspected, No.1, new, . pound | 14) 1) 

CHEESE, new milk, . = 6) 8 

four meal, . . wa | 3 i) 
skimmed milk, ” | 3} i 

FEATHERS, northern, geese, . - | 38 i 

southern, geese, . « | | 

Fiax, American, . “ 9| 12 

FLAXSEED,. bushel 1 2) 1% 

} 


Fiourn, Gennessee,. . . . . . | barrel 
Baltimore, Howard street, ‘ 


6 50} 6 75 


Baltimore, wharf, “ | 6 50) 6 62 














| 
Alexandria, . oe } « 6 75) 7 00 
Graix, Corn, northern yellow, . | bushel 8e| nt) 
southern yellow, . . ; 4 86} 8S 
ne eae a. 85! 90 
Barley, ao” | aa 80) 8S 
Oats, | 66 | M0 47 
BS ir ek ore } ewt. | 62) 70 
Os 6: 6s as 6 oe ow ae oe 
Hops, Istquality, . . . . .. ewt | 23 00) 25 00 
Larp, Boston, ist sort, pound | 10 
Southern, Ist sort, . — - | 4 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, . . . <s 21 22 
= upper, | side | 3 00 
Dry fais, ool | pound | 18 20 
" upper, . . . side | 250) 2 7 
Philadelphia, sole, . . pound | 28 30 
Baltimore, sole, ie “ 25 % 
dose oo“ te Se Bs cask | 1.00) 1 08 
PLASTER Panis retailsat . . . ton 3.00) 3% 
PoraTors, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, . | barrel 17 50} 18 00 
ow fo, eee “4 | 12 50} 13 00 
Bone, middlings, . . . . 6 none 
Sreps, Herd’s Grass, . . , «+ | bushel 250) 3 00 
Red Top, northem,. . . | “ 1 25) 1&0 
Red Clover, northern, . . | pound i 
“ southern, a } 9 1 
BAe, Ge, «5 ts x 622 ewt | 10 00 1i 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, pound 50| bd 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, aes 60) 65 
Merino, §ths washed, . . 4 | 42] 45 
Merino, half blood, . . . “ 38 ww 
Merino, quarter, 2h ee 35) Je 
Native washed, . ...| | 32) 38 
- Pulled superfine, ; 4 52) SS 
So | lotLemibs, .../] “ ‘ “| 4 
Sa¢m yaw > Pa 
caja * <a. ee 27) °F 
4. Ist Spinning, . Se la | Ww 
Southern pulled wool is generally | 
5 cts. less per lb. | ! 
PROVISION MARKET, 
RETAIL PRICES. 
i CE ea rch we arte l pound 34) 0 
southern, . es ‘} % 
Pork, whole hogs, . Ss -< oer 6) Of 
eee: 6964 Sw e's oe ec SG OS 9} < 
Butter, keg andtub, . . . .- .- ft. 18) 23 
lump, best, . oe oe 25} pe 3 
Ea6s,. Dee ba | dozen 26) 30 
POTATOES, common, bushel 35! Ms 


Ciper, (according to quality,) | barrel | 200| 3 00 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Dee. 17, 1832. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 818 Beef Cattle, 158 Stores, about 3300 
Sheep, and 167 Swine, About 900 Sheep, and 80 Swine, 
were reporte d last week 

Prices. Beef Cattle-—The cattle generally were of a 
much better quality to-day, than last week, and the prices, wer 
fully supported, some qualities brought higher. Ve noticed 
a fine yoke fed by R. Newton, Esq. of Worcester, and driven 
by Mr. S. Wyman, taken at 86,25. We also noticed five 
beautiful cattle taken at $6. We quote extra at $5 a 5,50; 
prime at $4,75 a 5; good at $4,25 a 4,75 

Barrelling Cattle-—Mess at $4; No. 1 at 85,25 a 3,75 ; 








No. 2 at $2.75 a 3,00. 

Stores:—T wo years old, at $10,00 a 17,00; yearlings 87,00 
a 12,00 

Sheep.—The market continues full, but last prices were ful- 
ly sustained. We noticed an ordinary lot of Pelt Sheep, 
taken at 81; lots to slaughter at $1,57, 1,50, 1,75, 1,84, 2, 
and 2,25. 

Swine-—Rather searce. A few would meet a ready sale ; 
one small lot of half barrows were taken at 4c. ; one lot at 4}, 
and one at 44; and a few were retailed at 44 for sows, and 54 
for barrows. 
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MISCELLANY. 
EERE 1S A STAR. 


THERE is a star no gloom can sbroud— 


A hope no wo can sever— 
A ray that through the darkest cloud 


Shines smilingly forever! 


When nature spreads the shades of night, 
With scarce one hope of morrow, 

That star shall shed_serenest light, 
'To gild the tear of sorrow. 


When melancholy’s silent gloom 
Enshrouds the heart with sadness, 

That ray will issue from the tomb, 
To fill the breast with gladness. 


Then, hamble Christian, fearless go, 
Though darkest woes assail thee ; 

Though dangers press and troubles flow, 
This hope shall never fail thee. 





LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAIL ROAD. 


Results. 
average. 

It has not been out of use a single day. 

Only one fatal occident has occurred in eighteen 
months, 

The fare by coaches used to be nearly double of 
what it is by Rail-road Cars, 

The time of going between the towns reduced 
from four to one three-quarter hours. 

A regiment of soldiers has been taken over the 
road in two hours. 

The locomotive travel safely in the dark! 

Goods average about 10s. per. ton for carriage. 
On the canals they paid 15s. 

The Manchester cotton maufacturers save 
$100,000 per annum in the carriage of cotton 
alone. 

A great deal of land along the line has been let 
for gardens, at increased rents. 

There is much way travel. 

The mails are carried at two-thirds of the old 
prices, 


1070 passengers per day has been the 





The effects of the Rail Road. 'The flour of the 
West, even that of the country lying immediately 
on the Ohio river, is beginning to find its way to 
our State emporium, by means of the Rail-road. 
We understand that a quantity of flour manufac- 
tured at the Wheeling Steam-mill, was forwarded 
to Baltimore a few days since from this place. 
We have no doubt that the great bulk of the 
produce of the West will soon take the same direc- 
tion. The Wheeling Transportation line of wagons 
is now in fulloperation between this place and the 
Ohio river. We understand that it finds a_re- 
dundancy of employment.—Frederickstown, Md. 


paper. 





USEFUL REMEDIES. 

For Extreme Costiveness. Take three table- 
spoonsfull of sweet oil, mixed in about half a 
pint of warm water. I have known people re- 
lieved by this simple means, when in very great 
danger. 


For the Cramp. Let such as are subject to the 
cramp, put their legs in warm water before they 
go to bed, taking care to rub them well. ‘The bed 
in cold weather should be warmed. 


To stop the Hieccoughs, Let those who are 
troubled with this complaint take a case knife, 








and put it into a pot of small beer, holding the 
edge towards the nose, and drinking the beer 
leisurely —London Surgical and Medical Journal. 





Pulsation. The pulse in the time of Hip- 
pocrates was, probably, not more than sixty beats 
ina minute; from which, probably, originates our 
smallest division of time, denominated the moment 
or second, which divides the day into 86,400 parts. 
As the human species refine, probably the pulse 
quickens, and so completely are we machines, that 
like a clock, the faster we go the sooner we are 
down.—lb. 





Habits of Economy. “A slight knowledge of 
human nature will show,” says Mr. Colquhoon, 
‘‘that when a man gets on a little in the world he 
is desirous of getting on a little further.” Such is 
the growth of provident habits, that it has been 
said, if a journeyman lays by the first five shillings 
his fortune is made. Mr. William Hall, who has 
bestowed great attention on the state of the labor- 
ing poor, declares he never knew an instance of 
one who had saved money, coming to the parish. 
And he adds, moreover, ‘those individuals who 
save money are better workmen: if they do not 
work better, they behave better, and are more re- 
spectable ; and I would sooner have in my trade 
a hundred men who would save money, than two 
hundred, who would spend every shilling they got. 
In proportion as individuals save a little money, 
their morals are much better; they husband that 
little, and a superior tone is given to their morals; 
and they behave better for having a little stake in 
society.” It is scarcely necessary to remark that 
habits of thoughtfulness and frugality are at all 
times of immese importance. 





Genius. A man’s genius is always in the be- 
ginning of life as much unknown to himself as to 
others; and it is only after frequent trials, attend- 
ed with success, that he dares think himself equal 
to the undertaking in which those who have suc- 
ceeded have fixed the admiration of mankind.— 


Hume. 





In the county of Westmoreland, mole catching 
for the last century has become a science of its 
own, and those who wish to live by a knowledge 
of it, must serve a seven years’ apprenticeship. 
It is frora this country that Great Britain receives 
her mole catchers; and were we to examine the 
science minutely, we should find that it fully re- 
quires seven years’ hard study, accompanied with 
great practice, to come to moderate proficiency. 
The mole is quite a philosopher in his way, and 
changes his plan of life according to the lands he 
frequents; he has different modes for fallows, 
mosses, pastures, and gardens, all peculiar in 
form. 

His great fastness is remote from the feeding 
ground, commonly in a thicket, or beneath an old 
wall, not to to be come at. The great aim of the 
mole-catcher is to understand the lead of the land 
so well that the mystic path may be known be- 
tween the keep and the feeding ground, which path 
is trod by the mole daily. This is the secret of 
the science. A gas man knows where his pipes 
are laid in the streets of a great city, because he 
laid them there—no one else does; but a properly 
educated mole-catcher, by the lead of the land, and 


various other circumstances, can tell where the 


mole-walk is, although hid deep in the ground ; 





and this is the place where he fixes his simple and 
ingenious trap.— English Paper. 





Superstition. 'The Minorquins never venture to 
prune a fruit tree, thinking it impious to presume 
to direct its growth and amend the works of Proy- 
dence. 











FRUIT TREES. 
ORDERS for Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, Shru'ys. 
Honeysuckles, &c. from Winship, Kenrick, Prince, Buel & 
Wilson, and other respectable Nurseries, received by the s 
seriber, and executed at Nursery prices. ; 
GEO. C. BARRETT, 
dec 5 New England Farmer Office, 





AMERICAN FARRIER. 

JUST received, by GEO. C. BARRETT, and for sale at 
the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North Market-streci. 
the American Farrier, containing a minute account of the forma- 
tion of every part of the Horse, with a description of all the 
diseases to which each part is liable, the best remedies to be 
applied in effecting a cure, and the most approved mode of 
treatment for preventing disorders ; with a copious list of medi- 
cines, describing their qualities and effects when applied in dif 
ferent cases ; and a complete treatise on rearing and managing 
the horse, from the foal to the full grown active laborer ; illus- 
trated with numerous engravings. By H. L. Barnum. Price 
75 cents. dee 5 





SPLENDID BULBOUS ROOTS. 

JUST received at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No. 504 North Market Street, a large assortment of Bul- 
bous Flower Roots, comprising the finest varieties of 

HYACINTHS : (Double and single,) dark blue, porcelain 
blue, red, rosy colored, pure white with yellow eye, white with 
rosy eye, and yellow with various eyes ; from 124 to 51 each. 

TULIPS : Splendid variegated, red, yellow, aud mixed ; 
124 cents each, $1 per dozen ; assorted, with the colors mark- 
ed on each ; (our assortment of fine tulips is very large, and 
we are enabled to put many sorts as low as $6 per hundred ; 
an object to those who wish to form a superb tulip bed.) 

JONQUILLES : Sweet scented, finest roots 124 ets. each. 
$1 per dozen. ; * 

POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS: Fragrant, white with 
citron cups, extra sized roots, 19 cents each. 

DOUBLE NARCISSUS: Fragrant, of all colors, 12 ets. 
each, $1 per dozen. 

SPRING CROCUS: Of all colors, 6} cents each, 50 cents 
per dozen. 

LARGE GLADIOLUS or SWORD LILIES, 124 cents 
each, $1 per dozen. 

The above roots are of the same superior character as those 
sold by us the last season, and which gave sueh universal satis- 
faction ; some of the double Hyacinths having produced bells 
one inch and eight tenths in diameter. 

Purchasers are requested to notice that the above roots are 
not purchased at auction, and are all remarkable for their sizes 
and for the beauty and delicacy of tint of their flowers. 





LEAD. 

SHEET Lead, of all dimensions ; Pig Lead; Lead Pipe 
of all sizes ; Copper and Cast Iron Pumps, constantly for sale 
by ALBERT FEARING & CO, No. 1, City Wharf. 

Boston, Oct. 16th, 1852. tf 
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